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Tue REFECTORY- 


lr was a relief to turn from this old burial-place to the busy stir of life 
within a few paces of its walls. After its loneliness the streets seemed 
peopled by a great multitude; yet one could not help remembering that a 
far greater multitude than the living men of this ancient town were num- 
bered among the dead of those mouldering tombs. But it is, as the Ger- 
mans say “ God’s ground,” and the harvest is yet to come when all shall 
be gathered in. 
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It is not known now by what means the burial-places of these dilapidated 
churches passed into the hands of private individuals, but this one of St 
Martin’s Church has long had a lay proprietor. A portion of the ground 
was parted off from the chure hyard, and iet for a garden after the Reforma- 
tion, and this has since been used as a burial- place by the Baptists. Divine 
service was performed in the church till the year 1546. 

This part of Dover is connected with the oldest associations, for just 
round this spot was the Roman Dubris, and their haven occupied the or 
site where the church afterwards stood. Before the reign of Arvirag 
who was contemporary with the Emperor Claudius, A.p. 46, ships uset d to 
ride at anchor here, though now theesea has receded so far that the distant 
sound of its waves is only heard on this spot when those waves are unusually 
wild. Traces, however, of the sea are left in the soil, which is formed of 
sand and beach all the way down to the shore from this spot. Here too, 
in later periods, where now the red brick houses and the old market-place 
are standing, rose magnificent spires and towers, and figures in ce: ae 
robes moved among the archways, and requiems for the dead were chanted. 
At this time the ancient wall of the town, now demolished, had its watch- 
towers, and from one tower to the other the nightly watch was sounded. 
On this very spot men fled to the religious sanctuary, as did the Jews of 
old to their place of refuge, from the immediate revenge of their enemies, 
till the more impartial decision of the magistrate should pronounce them 
innocent er guilty. The haughty, uncontrolled passions of the nobles in 
those a rendered such sanctuary necessary 5; and our Saxon ancestors 
held religious houses and churches in too much veneration to violate them 
readily. The common boundaries of this sanctuary differed in various 

places. ‘Thus thirty paces from the walls of a parish church, and forty 
ate a cathedral, were the ordinary limits; but some religious houses had 
a space of nearly a mile, which was considered sacred, and high fines were 
inflicted on any who should violate this place of refuge. There were times, 
however, when strong revenge induced men even to this. During the 
absence of Richard 1. at the Holy Land, his favourite Longchamp, Lishop 
of Ely, was made regent. At this time Geoffry, the king’s illegitimate 
brother, was elected Archbishop of York, without consulting the regent, 
and this emission was not to be forgiven. When the new archbishop landed 
at Dover, on the way to his see, he found that orders for his arrest awaited 
him, and he hastened for safety to the church of St. Martin’s-le~-Grand. 
Ilis daring enemies violated the sanctuary, the archbishop was torn from 
the altarand imprisoned in Dover Castle. But the town which witnessed 
his indignity, beheld, too, its retribution ; for the nation, raised to indignation 
by the tyranny of the regent, imprisoned him. Disguised in female apparel 
he made his eseape to Dover, and while waiting for an opportunity to cross 
the channel, he sat on a rock looking at the waves. Some sailors on the 


beach saw and suspected him, and he was soon enclosed in the walls of that 
very dungeon from which the arch bishop Was rescued, an angry mob 
following him on his way thither up the steep hills with insult and im- 
Pp ‘“ALIONS, 

‘The ecclesiastical fair of St. Martin’s was also held within the precincts 
of the chi rch. In days when the Saxon laws required every pure hase to 
be mad in the preseuce of witness¢ " fairs seemed necessary. but they 

on degenerated into places of revelry. Here thi people assembled with 


lighted candles to what the y termed a wake; and singing and dancing, and 
and harping disgraced the spot, till in the reign of Edward i, 
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churchyard fairs were forbidden. The ecclesiastical fair of St. Martin’s 
was transferred to Dover Priory, and finally given to the town. It is still 
held in the market-place on the 23rd of November. 

But we have wandered long from the canons, whose home was once amid 
the broken walls, the thick masses of which yet stand up so high, and still 
show the remains of magnificent arches. Being answerable ‘only to the 
king and the pope for their conduct, they were more free than the inhabit- 
ants of religious houses in general, ‘and the y do not appear to have used 
their freedom with discretion. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
long been desirous of obtaining control over them, set spies to watch their 
conduct, and sad accounts of their irregularities and vice were reported to 
him. ‘They were said to be more addicted to worldly pursuits and plea- 
sures than to the worship of God or the care of the poor, and to waste their 
revenues in luxury. Though these revenues were ample, yet the canons 
of the priory of St. Martin’s were subject to many gre at charges; for 
dwelling in a town on our coast, their house was often occupied by visitor: 
among the nobility and gentry who were passing on their way to and from 
the Continent, and who claimed their hospitality with as much freedom as 
they would now enter an inn; fishing in their ponds, and shooting over 
their lands, with the utmost freedom. The rich abbots and heads of the 
Cisterciensis, the order of St. Augustine and St. Benedict, and many alien 
priories, in defiance of law, and unknown to the king, also oppressed them 
grievously by their demands. 

From time to time various reports of the misconduct of the canons 
reached the ear of Henry I.; and in a.p. 1124, William Corboil, ox 
Corbois, then Archbishop of Canterbury, represented these evils to his 
sovereign in glowing colours. He complained that his canons at Dover 
could not be cited to his court for any offences, however great; while he 
deemed himself answerable to God for the outrages which the ey committed. 
For six years these grievances were repeatedly stated, till at the Feast of 
the Dedication of Christchurch, Cante rbury, King Henry visited that city, 
accompanied by his queen, David King of the Scots, and many of ’ the 
nobility, when the primate, aided in his plea by the prior of Christchurch, 
obtained his purpose ; the canons were not present to contradict the charges 
of their accusers, and thus the archbishop attached to his priory all the 
valuable revenues arising from land or sea to St. Martin’s Church and 
College. 

It was at this period that the foundation was laid for a new building, 
some scattered but noble remains of which still exist, and are called Dover 
Priory, or St. Martin’s the Less. This was built in 1132, and is described 
as situated in the fields far from the town; but the main street of Dover 
now nearly reaches it, and new houses are built within two minutes’ 
walk of the spot. Contentions for pre-eminence arose between the Arch- 
bishop and Prior of Christ Church, and were so violent that the primate 
died in consequence of the a 





gitation of mind which he experienced. 1 

had been greatly disappointed in being unable to fill the priory with canon 

from Merton, the monks of Canterbury succeeding in getting possession ; 
but after various reverses the original canons were restored to their home, 
and continued to receive their rents till a.p. 1139. 

At this period, Theobald succeeded to the see of Canterbury. The priory 
was then, according to the statement of the old historian of Kent, Lam- 
barde, ‘* stuffed by Theobalde with Benedictine monkes, and called the 
Pryorie of St. Martine’s , though commonly afterwards it obtained the name 
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of the New Worke at Dover. Betweene this house and Christes Church 
(to the which King Henrie the Seconde had given it) there arose (as it 
chaunced usually amongst houses of religion) much contentions of*jurisdic- 
tions, and for voice and suffrage in the election of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. So that they fell to suing, protesting, and brawling (the ordinarie 
and onely meanes by which monkes used to trie their controversies) and 
ceased not appealing and pleading at Rome, till they had both wearied 
themselves and wasted their money. Howbeit as it commonly falleth out, 
that when respect of money and rewarde guideth the judgement and sen- 
tence, there the mightie prevaile, and the poore go to wracke; so the 
monkes of Canterbury, having to give more, and the Pope and his ministers 
ready to take all, poore Dover was oppressed, and their pryor in the end 
constrained to submission.” 

The future history of this priory consists of contentions and litigations. 
The monks, who had at first consented te adopt the strict rules of St. 
Benedict, in order to please ‘Theobald, soon found themselves ruled with 
iron hand, compelled to poverty, and often even denied by their superiors 
the necessaries of life; till after various changes in its inhabitants, the 
priory was suppressed in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII., in 1535. 
From the sale of its effects the debts of the monks were paid; the rich 
valuables were then sent to the Tower, and the lands, buildings, and tithes 
given for life to the famous Richard Thornton, the suffragan Bishop of 
Dover. The premises and estates were afterwards bestowed on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The later monks, as well as the earlier canons, were charged with many 
vices; and from what we know of the state of monasteries in general, at 
this period, there were doubtless many idle and vicious persons among 
them. We know that a few years afterwards the ignorance of the clergy 
in general was very great. ‘Sad the times in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign,” says Fuller, “‘ when the clergy were commanded to read 
the chapters over once or twice by themselves, that so they might be the 
better enabled to read them distinctly to the congregation.” But whatever 
might have been their state at this time, there had been among the dwellers 
in that old priory, men of studious and retired lives, and, doubtless, some 
too of Christian feeling and conduct. The catalogue of their library tells 
of their diligence. It required no small amount of labour to transcribe, by 
the slow process of writing the black letter, the many manuscript books 
existing there; and no small sums of money must have been expended in 
the purchase of volumes then so rare. In the library were several copies 
of the Bible and Testament, many volumes of sermons, glossaries, and 
dictionaries ; collections of the works of the fathers and of the classics; 
besides a considerable number of volumes on natural and moral philosophy, 
history, grammar, institutes, decrees and councils, medicine and music ; 
and a miscellaneous collection on arts, sciences, and other subjects. Some, 
at least, must have loved learning ; and we can but hope that some among 
them loved God, and learned lessons of life and duty from the books which 
they so laboriously copied. Their magnificent churches show that some 
of the monks had thoughtful minds; some, doubtless, had their hearts 
softened and purified by spiritual influences. 

And what is that priory now? Some old buildings yet attest its ancient 
magnificence, and twenty years since, as the people of Dover tell us, the 
ruins were far more picturesque than now. New houses have risen up, 
where formerly old broken masses of the priory wall stood, half hidden by 
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bushes and nettles, or overshadowed by the branches of old trees, chiefly of 
the ash, their trunks encircled by ivy, and stained by the touch of time 
with variously-tinted lichens and mosses. Those old trees are nearly all 
gone now; but no one of any thought or feeling would look carelessly on 
the buildings yet remaining, and showing their antiquity to every passer-by. 
The portions of wall prove how extensive was the site of the old priory ; and 
the exterior walls of the refectory are still to be seen, more than a hundred 
feet in length, their windows filled up with masonry, and their roof echoing 
to the sound of the thresher’s instrument—for the building is now a barn. 
A farm-house is built among the ruins, and adjoins the old chapel, which 
is used as a granary; the rich ivy clothes a portion of its grey walls with 
green, and the wild flowers wave from its summit; while the beautiful 
arches within are still some of them in good preservation. A little farther 
on are the remains of the ancient gateway, still nearly entire. The nettle 





Tus GATEWAY. 


and the bramble grow where the ground was trodden by the priests - 
nobles of former years. The spot is greatly changed ; but the old rounde: 
hills about it are still green, and the old gray castle crowns the distant 
height. Man goeth forth to his work as cheerily as ever; the a 
twitters on the bough, and the lark sings in the sky ; and one is on 
of the words of the Scriptures, ‘‘ One generation passeth away ee 1er 
2 , 
cometh, but the earth abideth ever.’ . 








































































Vesuvius by Nieut, (From Sir W. Hamilton’s “ Two Sicilies.” 


Vesuvius has not perhaps been often aseended by travellers when it was in 
the aetive state in which I had the good fortune to see it. Many persons 
have deseribed their entrance into its crater, andstill more have told of the 
commen feat ef casting down stones into it. But am approach to the 
crater, oa the might I speak ef, would have been certaim death. 

In order to explain the difference between Mount Vesavius in a state of 
eruption, or, as the Italians call it, when mot very formidable of activity, 
and Vesuvius in a state of tranquillity, F will first quote the words of 
some travellers who have seen it in the latter condition; and then I will 
describe my own view of it and visit to it :— 

‘“* When we reached ihe summit,” says one of these, ‘‘ we found ourselves 
on a narrow ledge of burnt earth or cinders, with the crater of the voleano 
open before us. This orifice (7. e. the crater) in its present form, for it 
varies at almost every eruption, is about a mile and half in circumference. 
We descended some way, but observing that the slightest movement 
brought great quantities of stones and ashes rolling down the sides, and 
being warned by our guides that we could not go lower, nor even remain 
where we were with safety, we reascended. We were near enough to the 
bottom, however, to observe that it seemed to be a sort of crust of brown 
burnt earth; and that a little on one side of it there were three orifices, 
like funnels, from whence ascended a vapour so thin as to be barely per- 
ceptible.” Another says, “ When you arrive at the top it is an awful 
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sight; as you approach the great erater, the crust on which you tread, 
becomes burning hot, so that you cannot stand long on any one spot; if 
you push your stick an inch below the surface it takes fire ; ; and you may 
light paper by thrusting it into any of the cracks of the crust. Altogether 
it is a most sublime and impressive scene: the look down into the great 
crater is frightfully grand.” 

With such ideas of Vesuvius in my mind, I came to Naples from Rome : 
as we came near to the former, we beheld a white column of smoke rising 
into the pure air. ‘* See,” said an artist of our party, “ there is Vesuvius.” 
Tt was much like what I had heard of it; and, to tell the truth, if I had 
not known that the smoke came from internal fire, I should not have seen 
anything very remarkable in the view before me. 

The day was intensely hot; I panted for the shades of night. They 
came at last, and I went out on the stone platform on which my room at 
the top of a large hotel opened. It was almost opposite Vesuvius: as I 
leaned over the baleony, I saw a small dark-red spot on the side of the 
mountain near to the summit. It was not a blaze, but a dark burning spot, 
seen through the mists that had followed the departure of the sun. Won- 
dering, I looked at it; and soon found out that it must be lava issuing 
from an orifice near to the crater, but not from the crater itself. I flew to 


eall my friends; I was a little time in finding them, and as we ran 


together out again on the platform, a cry of wonder and delight broke from 
us all. 

The dark-red spot had spread out and on, into a wide long stream—a 
river of fire, flowing down the length of the great cone, and even to its 
base. And we watched it still, lengthe ning and brightening, until its fiery 


reflection rested moveless on the stilly waters of the bay. 

But then there was another sight, more wondrous still, —up rose @pillar 
of flame, where we had only seen a light column of smoke; the crater 
ee burst out; the blaze mounted up high in the quiet air, and through 

shot innumerable sparkles, exactly like tremendous artificial fireworks 
Sie and scattering as if by the force of an internal explosion, and 
then falling in a glowing shower on the outer sides of the crater, which 
soon appeared to be a vast red-hot mass. 

We heard not the roar, but we could think we heard it, as, at short 
intervals, enormous red pumice-stones were flung up from the burning and 
unquiet centre, fall against the calm, deep-blue sky, and come down again, 
sometimes into the crater from whence they had issued; sometimes falling 
inside it, losing their brightness before our eyes, and rolling down to add 
to the multitude of lava blocks with which the sides of the volcano are 
strewed. The ashes and einders, dispersing in beautiful showers, seemed 
always to scatter themselves outside; while these vast blocks, falling in a 
more direct course, generally re-entered the orifice that had thrown them up. 

And all that night, and the next night too, I lay on my mosquito- 
guarded couch before the open window, and gazed out on that scene—a 
picture on the canvas of memory—that burning, blazing mountain ever at 
work, while all was tranquillity and beauty around : the coppery-red of its 
fiery pillar seeming to form a bridge of flame over the lovely bay that 
intervened between me and it. 

I resolved to get to that river of fire ; and I now thank God who gave 
me the capacity to achieve and enjoy the expedition. 

The heat of the weather, and the superior splendour of the scene by night, 
made us fix on that time. It is now possible to take a carriage as far as to 
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what is called the Hermitage, on the mountain, a space that used formerly 
to be traversed on mules; but, to the great dissatisfaction of the imposing 
tribe of mule-owners and guides, an observatory is now made on Mount 
Vesuvius, and a carriage-road up to it. The form of this volcano is 
remarkable ; it rises in a gentle swell from the sea-shore ; it has two distinct 
summits, and its base, or lower region, presents a most striking and 
charming contrast to the higher, or what I may call lava region. 

The lower region, which we traversed in the carriage, is one of the most 
smiling, fertile, populous, and altogether lovely, that can be seen: the 
higher is the most awful, stern, and strange, that can be conceived. The 
whole base of the voleano presents scenery of the most luxuriant nature ; 
productive vines, odorous orange-trees, figs, pomegranates, and more rare 
and lovely things than I can here enumerate, bordered our road, and gave 
additional interest to our visit, while every step opened to us a still more 
charming prospect of the beauteous plain from which we ascended : the 
fair Bay of Naples, with its islands of historic and classic renown, the busy, 
noisy city, with its villas and gardens—all bathed in the rich glories of an 
Italian sunset. 

What a contrast was the upper region of Vesuvius! A scene of perfect 
desolation! There we find an immense cone, flat on the top, formed 
almost wholly of ashes and cinders, traced on all sides by broad black 
lines which I had seen with the greatest distinctness from my window in 
Naples; these are the marks which the burning lava has left, the Java 
I am.on my way tosee. There is now no vegetation, no sign of any life ; 
only the ceaseless volcano is at work—is firing. 

My anxious desire was to get to the lava-stream—the river of fire; and 
neither the arguments of guides, nor, I am almost ashamed to say, the 
entreaties of friends, could deter me from the attempt. 

We left our carriage at the Hermitage—strangely so named—the men of 
the party went on for about three-quarters of a mile on foot; but I had 
a mule brought up for me to go the same distance on. We were accom- 
panied by.four or five guides, something more than was necessary— 
provided with thick torches of at least eight feet long. When I dis- 
mounted these torches were lighted, and the glare they flung around 
revealed to me what was certainly the strangest scene I had then ever 
beheld. A field of lava blocks, of the iron colour it assumes when cold, 
lay around; ashes, cinders, and these sharp iron-hard masses, covered the 
whole space before and beside us—a bare and savage scene: while, partly 
hidden from our sight, the vast summit of the flame-pillar shot up in 
fitful splendour, fiery pumice-stones descended from the night-shaded skies, 
and glittering ashes, like the sparkles of wood, dispersed a sort of awful 
brilliancy over the nearly midnight scene. 

It was over this lava field I had to walk: my own peculiar guide, not 
being inclined to do so himself, proposed to remain with me and the mule 
while the others went to the stream. I settled the matter by giving the 
lazy Neapolitan leave to remain with it if he liked, and, escorted by the 
owner of the mule instead, I set out with the rest of the party over the 
lava blocks. I firmly believed that a path would soon be found through 
them: if I had known that I must walk for more than a mile on those 
sharp-pointed, iron-like blocks, slipping and cutting my feet, and in danger 
momentarily of breaking my legs, I fear I should not have been so rash as 
to have gone: as it was I went on my block-climbing way, painfully 
indeed, but hopefully ; instead of giving up and turning back, as I might 
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have done if I had known that no smoother path was to relieve my aching 
feet. Now, in looking back, I think how like was this to the pathway of 
life! How would we shrink if we saw all its roughnesses from the 
beginning! Better is it to be led on in ignorance, believing only that as 
our day is so our strength shall be. 

I am aware that persons in ascending Vesuvius, even to its crater, need 
not, unless they wish it, make any violent exertion: a little money obviates 
that on a volcano as well as elsewhere; and one may be carried up in a 
chair—as a tremendously heavy elderly man was—or pushed up by means 
of a girdle attached to the poor guide’s waist, and so satisfy curiosity at 
the cost of other men’s labour. But I do not believe that either chair 
or girdle could have helped me. A timely and kindly-extended hand 
often did. 

At last increasing heat told of our approach to the region of fire. The 
air was sulphureous, loaded with smoke, coming full in our faces and 
almost stifling us. The ground became even painfully hot. I was going 
to exclaim,—I can go no further, when one of our party mounted a ridge 
of cinders after the foremost guide—whose long torch loomed and flared 
curiously through the misty air—and holding his hand backward called to 
me to give mine. 

I did so, and beheld the lava-stream! I descended the cinder bank and 
stood beside it. It was indeed a river of fire: they sai? it was between 
two and three feet in breadth. Over the top was heard a fizzing sound, 
such as cinders make upon cooling. It moved slowly now, and a very 
light smoke rose over it; the smoke was much greater at a distance; the 
appearance was like that of molten iron. 

The ground was so hot and my feet so sore, that it was very distressing 
to stand there; and while the men were, as usual, burning their sticks, 
I undesignedly brought away a remembrancer of Vesuvius in a burned 
dress. I went, however, to look at the motion of the stream: as I did so, 
the oppressive exhalation overcame me. I had just strength and presence 
of mind enough to catch the arm of a guide, and hide myself from the 
river of fire at the other side of the ridge. A fainting fit in such a spot 
would have been singularly mal-apropos, and have greatly alarmed my 
friends. So they knew nothing about it. 

After an equally toilsome walk back, of more than an hour and a half in 
duration, the touch of common earth was delicious—delicious I might say 
to my bare feet, for both shoes and stockings were literally cut in pieces. 

My mule was waiting where I left it; I mounted without a word, and 
rode slowly off, leaving others to do or say what they pleased ; for I felt 
unable to speak or to bear to be spoken to. 

It was just two o’clock ; the moon was up in her beauty, walking in 
brightness in a cloudless sky, and more than supplying the place of the 
uncertain torches which, flaring here and there over the savage scene, 
added to its wildness and interest, but sorely dazzled my weary eyes. 

The youth who conducted the mule, noisy as a Neapolitan can be, found 
me a dull companion, so he left me to go on alone, and dropped behind 
with a chance comrade. I left his Macaroni, as he called the animal, to 
find his own way, which proved to be precisely the wrong one for me. 
I might have seen rather more of Mount Vesuvius than I wished ; but the 
shouts of my English friends reached me; I turned back and met the 


Italian running distractedly after me, in much greater concern for Macaroni 
than I fear he was for me. 
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Thirsty and weary we entered the Hermitage, thinking it to be, as 
indeed it is, an inn; but hermit’s fare only is supplied, and the appearance 
of a calm-faced monk in brown frock, cord, rosary and crucifix, agreed ill 
with the aspect of a place of resort for parties going to and coming from 
Mount Vesuvius. 

We joined a comfortable-looking priest in a supper of some bad cheese, 
apples, and wine. He told me he said mass in the adjoining chapel. 

“ Ts this really a Hermitage?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, nodding with a comical look; “ and there is the 
hermit.” 

* A solitary ?” I persisted. 

‘‘ Yes—a solitary who is in society,” was his reply. 

It is curious, when I recall to mind that frugal supper-table, to think 
how carelessly we sat there, so near that flaming mountain, talking of the 
forty eruptions known to have taken place, and the small number of 
victims usually ascribed to them—not more than twenty thousand,—never 
for an instant thinking whether we might not be added to that number. 

Such discourse was broken up by the approach of the hermit, who, with 
gravity and in silence, removed the fare from before us and replaced it 
with a fresh supply ; a hint to us that we should suffer ourselves to be 
replaced also. 

I went to the carriage and fell asleep; but at half-past three o’clock it 
was put in motion, and, preceded by a guide on foot, carrying a dreadfully- 
glaring torch, we went down the mountain with the rising sun beaming 
also in our eyes. The torch and guide were to be paid for the sufferings 
they imposed on our dazzled and aching sight. 

So began, and so ended, a visit at midnight to Vesuvius and its lava- 
stream. And in recalling its memory, the words that involuntarily sprang 
to my lips on that night are again mentally breathed,—“ Great and 
glorious are Thy works !” S. B. 


HOUSEHOLD SERPENTS OF SYRIA. 


STARTLING as may appear such a heading, it is nevertheless a well-known 
fact, that every respectable house in Syria reckons amongst other house- 
hold stores and requisites its household serpents, two in number, male and 
female. The want of these domestic snakes would be almost tantamount to 
a want of respectibility ; at any rate these particular serpents have very 
aristrocratic ideas, for they are never by any chance to be met with in the 
hovels and huts of the poorer people, and it is only in houses constructed 
of stone or brick and mortar that they will condescend to take a lodging. 
They pay no rynt, but a tacit agreement exists between Mr. and Mrs. Snake 
and the land/ord, to the effect that on the one side they shall occupy as 
much space as the nooks and crannies of the walls may afford, rendering 
essential service in the extermination of rats, mice, and other vermin ; and 
that on the other hand, not only shall their tenements be a freehold, but 
further, the snake’s family shall be entitled to undisturbed tranquillity, and 
their rights and privileges be respected by every member of the household. 
This point settled, mother snake and the young ones move into possession, 
whilst snake senior is occupied in hunting up rats and other game for their 
afternoon meal. Such is the tenor of their contract ; and if it is not entered 
into by writing, and signed, sealed, and delivered, the native of Syria under- 
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stands his part and sticks to it; and if the snake does not comprehend the 
meaning, natural instinct, and the wants of a wife and family to be pro- 
vided for, leads him to the execution of his duty, and woe to the rats and 
mice that come within reach of his venomed fang. 

The household snake of Syria is about a yard long, the male of blackish 
hue, with a fine soft, glossy skin; the female is rather smaller, and more 
inclined to a greyish tinge. Through many generations they seem to have 
preferred the abodes of men, to the rocks and deserted ruins which are 
usually the hiding-places of other species of their detested race. Whether 
this familiarity between man, and what is generally considered his greatest 
and most subtile enemy, originated with Pagan rites of former years, and 
which are still extant over a vast portion of the Indian continent, it is hard 
to say ; but this appears the most feasible motive to assign for a toleration 
so singular, and so much in contradiction to the innate loathing entertained 
by man against the whole serpent tribe. It is a well-known fact that in 
India the deadly cobra, the most fatally venomous of all Indian snakes, is 
reverenced by the Hindoos, and even adored in parts of Siam. In the Malabar 
or Jamul language, the cobra is called the ‘‘ Mulla Pambo,” or the good 
snake, and the reason assigned for thus designating it is, that its sting, in 
contradistinction to those of other snakes in India, is productive of little 
or no pain, that torpor, or coma, instantly ensues, and the victim dies, as it 
were, asleep. However absurd this notion may be, even in India, the most 
bigoted of the Hindoos would be loath to have such household companions ; 
and though they do go to the extent of feeding the cobra regularly with 
milk and eggs, they take good care first to hedge him in securely with 
prickly pears and brambles, so that there is never any fear of its straying 
far from its nest. But the fact of the Syrians admitting this peculiar 
species of black snake to such familiar intercourse with themselves, seems 
evident proof that it is of a harmless nature, especially as no instance is on 
record of any of the inhabitants having ever succumbed from the effects of 
the sting of one of these creatures. Be this as it may, Syrian tradition is 
not wanting in marvellous tales about the good and the bad qualities of this 
household snake, and many are the absurd stories handed down from father 
to son, and which, amongst so superstitious a race as even the most 
enlightened of the Syrian Christians, are received and reverenced as incon- 
trovertible facts; and though there are many instances of families who 
entertain the greatest horror of serpents, and solitary cases of nervous- 
debility persons to whom the sight of a snake is tantamount to a fit of 
convulsions, yet so firmly has superstition grasped hold of their imagin- 
ations, that they would rather suffer any amount of personal inconvenience 
and annoyance than be guilty of destroying one of these snakes. ‘They say 
that if you kill the male, the female will be sure to avenge its death, and if 
you kill both, the progeny ; or if even you are so fortunate as to extermi- 
nate the whole family, then the colony of black snakes will be up in arms, 
and, sooner or later, take signal vengence. Many are the. absurd fables 
which they recount as facts in support of their superstition: of these we 
may be permitted to choose one or two for the amusement of the reader. 

Once upon a time a couple of these domestic snakes had taken up their 
abode in the magazine, or store-house, where a wealthy Syrian family kept 
all their provisions for household consumption. There were baskets of 
rice, and bushels of wheat, and jars of wine and oil and olive, &e., and 
amongst other things one delicate, thin, earthen jar, containing the year’s 
supply of delicious honey, gathered from the hives of the proprietor of the 
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house. This was, of course, a famous tenement for the two snakes; not 
that they cared a rush for all the good things already emunerated, but that 
the mice doated on them, and, consequently, were as fat and as plentiful as 
Christmas turkeys. There is no saying how many the snakes used to have 
for supper every night. In course of time there was an addition to the 
snake family, and ‘ Mrs. Snake and the three little snakes were doing very 
well and hearty, I am obliged to you.” This was the daily bulletin ; till, 
in an unpropitious hour, when the parent snakes were out sunning them- 
selves one day, some of the younger members of the wealthy ‘Sy rian’s 
family chanced to get admission into this store-room, and whilst hunting 
about for delicacies, they stumbled across the three little snakes, which 
were not much bigger than your little finger. Delighted with such a toy, 
the children eagerly caught them up, and, in their joy, forgetting even 
their taste for sweetmeats, they ran away to the further end of the house, 
and there they amused themselves by watching the little snakes wriggle 
about. Now, mother snake happened to pass by about this time, and 
recognising her darling children, and witnessing the rather rough treat- 
ment they were experiencing, her indignation knew no bounds; she was 
determined to take signal revenge on the whole of the family, and, the 
better to accomplish this, w riggled back as fast as she could to the store- 
house, and the jar containing the honey being left uncovered, she emitted 
all the poison contained in her venom-bag into it, and then stirred it up 
with her tail. Shortly after this the mother of the family came home, and, 
observing what the children were about, her trepidation was very great, 
and she insisted on the little snakes being instantly replaced. No sooner 
did mamma snake perceive this than she was smitten with remorse for what 
she had done, and, as the only atonement in her power, went in search of 
her husband, and these two, coiling themselves tightly round the jar, 
succeeded by main force in crushing it to pieces, and so the honey all ran 
out on the ground, and the family were saved. Such is the absurd fable to 
which, not only the natives, but even some few of the more ignorant 
Europeans, who have resided there through nearly half a century, give 
credence. A Frenchman, who had resided there forty years, told us that 
he firmly believed this fable ; and, moreover, he asserted it to be his belief 
that the serpents understood the language of the people they resided with ; 
** for,” quoth he, “ifan Arab says to a snake Haidey,” (Ar. be off) “ it 
never waits for a second command.” He then went on to tell us that one 
night, starting up in his sleep, he struck a match and lighted the lamp 
close to his bed-side, when, to his horror, he observed the male househola 
serpent wriggling about under his bed. He was a dreadfully-nervous and 
superstitious man, and the fright had wellnigh killed him ; at length, 
however, he mustered up courage to speak to the snake, and addressing it 
in Arabic, told it to be off. The snake, however, would not budge an 
inch ; he then tried Turkish, but with a like result; Greek and Armenian 
were equally. ineffectual. At length he bethought him of his mother 
tongue, and shouted manfully and authoritatively, ““Allez-vous en!” im- 
mediately the snake wriggled out of the room. ‘That snake,” said he, 
“knew he was under French protection.” 

There are many other absurd notions regarding the sagacity of these 
snakes, which are doubtless of very great use in clearing the houses of 
vermin, and, but for them, they would be infested with rats and mice; 
but we shall conclude with one more absurdity. The natives are aware of 
the great partiality that snakes evince for milk, and they pretend that the 
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very smell of it attracts them. Young mothers and babies are carefully 
watched over during the night, and lights kept burning all about the room, 
for they declare that not only will the serpent resort to the mother’s breast, 
but that, if frustrated in this, it will endeavour to insinuate its tail down 
the throat of a sleeping infant, so as to cause its stomach to reject the 
mother’s milk. 


So much for the household snakes of Syria, than whom nothing could be 
more disagreeable companions. 


~~ 


WILD FLOWERS. 
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BuTTeRcuP. (Ranunculus bulbosus.) 


Tus gay meadow flower gives to the landscape a bright and cheerful 
aspect, when May has scattered it by thousands over the grassy meadow, 
where it contrasts with the multitudes of silver daisies. ‘This flower has 
an acrid bulbous root, which is emetic in its properties. Rather later in 
the year, two other species of crowfoot or buttercup glisten in the grass of 
the meads and by every wayside: these are the Creeping Crowfoot and 
the Upright Meadow Crowfoot. Both are very similar in their appearance 
to this flower, but the small leaves forming the flower-cup are, in the 
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bulbous species, always turned back and drooping. All the Crowfoots 
contain much acridity, and they are mostly disliked by cattle on this 
account. The June, or Creeping Buttercup, is a very noxious plant on 
pasture-land, for it has creeping roots which render it very difficult of 
extermination, and if the cattle happen to eat it, it will blister their mouths. 
There is a little yellow Buttercup, growing on tall slender stalks in the 
corn-field during June, and known as the Corn Crowfoot, which is eaten 
with avidity by cattle, but which is a highly-dangerous plant for their food. 
Some sheep which feed upon it, in meadows near Turin, were killed by its 
poison; anda French chemist ascertained that three ounces of its juice 
proved fatal to a dog in the course of four minutes after swallowing it. 
It may be known by the very large and prickly seed vessels which succeed 
the flower. There is another species, the Celery-leaved Crowfoot, with 
stout juicy stems, bright glossy leaves, and very small yellow flowers, 
common at the sides of streams and ditches. If this flower is laid on the 
skin, it will quickly raise a blister, nor is it even safe to carry a handful of 
the plant to any distance, as the hand is likely to become much inflamed in 
consequence. We have fifteen species of wild Crowfoot. The old writers 
called them King-cups, Gold-cups, Cuckoo-buds, and Mary-buds. The 
Juice of the bulbous crowfoot, if applied to the nostrils, causes sneezing. 


LUNDY ISLAND.—No. IV. 


A mip-pAyY dinner left the afternoon free for a visit to the Seal Cave. 
A council was called on the practicability of effecting an entrance, and on 
the best mode of gaining access to it, Old Captain Jack and his son, 
Captain Tom, agreed in thinking that the low state of the water, for it was 
now spring-tide, would permit our approach to the cavern on foot, but that 
the surf would render it difficult for a boat to land, which otherwise would 
have been the most pleasant modeof reaching the spot. It was, therefore, 
resolved that we should approach it from the landward side, descending the 
cliffs at Benjamin’s Chair. We wended our way, accordingly, as if we had 
been going to the Castle, but turning short to the right, we found ourselves 
at the edge of the precipice, in the middle of the south end of the island 
above a shallow bay called Rattle’s Landing-place. A line, drawn from 
this spot to the landing-place on the eastern side, divides the island geolo- 
gically. All to the north of this line, including the greater part of the 
island, is granite ; the little corner to the south-east of it is the gray friable 
shale, common to North Devon. The junctionof the two structures is well 
defined down the cliff. At the point of union copper ore has been found, 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the formation of a shaft, the erections of 
which were pointed out to us. 

A narrow track, easily overlooked by those who are not familiar with it, 
leads down to a little grassy platform. A huge perpendicular wall of 
granite forms the back, thirty feet high, profusely clothed with gray and 
orange-coloured lichens in loose shaggy tufts. A semicircular horizon, 
dividing the blue expanse of sky from that of the sea more deeply blue, was 
in front. A magnificent scene it was in its grand simplicity ; nor unappre- 
ciated, for it was evidently a favourite resort. A long tea-table, rudely 
made of unpainted boards, which the sun had warped out of all shape, had 
been set up under the rocks, and a bench on each side afforded accommo- 
dation for a rather numerous party. ‘Nature had herself provided a throne 
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of massive state, suited to the giant, whom imagination might picture as the 
presiding genius of the place. A square cavity im the granite wall formed 
a low-seated chair, furnished with projections resembling elbows, and a rest 
for the feet. This seat, which for some reason or other, unpreserved by 
tradition, is called Benjamin’s Chair, gives name to the place. 

While we rested here, Captain Jack appeared, followed by two servants 
bearing a long ladder, a lantern, and a few tallow candles. We watched 
the proceedings with interest. The assistants, having fastened a long line 
to the ladder, go down with their charge ; the one letting it gradually down 
from above, the other guiding it in its descent. Then down goes the Cap- 
tain with the lantern, and we all follow as best we may; each one concen- 
trating all his thoughts on securing his own footsteps on the giddy height ; 
for we had to make a descent of four hundred feet, down a cliff w hich, 
through not actually a precipice, was fearfully steep. But we all contrived 
to scramble down without injury, except a sting on the finger, inflicted by 
a bee that considered himself insulted, when one of our party thought to 
obtain a little assistance by grasping a tuft of thyme which the busy insect 
had appropriated. “Take your time,” said the Captain. “I have not 
gained much by taking thyme,” grumbled E., holding up his smarting 
finger. 

‘A more efficient help was afforded by the angular projections of the solid 
rock, which oceurred here and there, and, in one portion of the descent, by 
the sides of a watercourse, which, though the roughness of the way was 
increased by the rolled masses lying loosely in it, was less perilous than the 
open declivity. 

Sad witnesses to the power of the winds and waves were lying in our 
way: for we saw, at a considerable height above the bottom, the blocks 
and ironwork of some ill-fated vessel, so firmly jammed into the crevices of 
the rock, as to resist all efforts to dislodge them, without more labour than 
they were worth. ‘These, as the Captain told us, were the relics of a 
fishing-smack that was driven on the rocks below, ef whose hapless crew 
not one survived to tell the story. 

Behold us then collected at the bottom, or as near to it as we were 
destined to go; for though it was spring-tide, and the hour of low water, no 
beach appeared, but the clear transparent sea was washing the foot of the 
cliff. On a narrow slanting ledge, some eight or ten feet above the water- 
line, we were all perched in a row, like so many guillemots; and there we 
had quietly to remain, till some needful preliminaries were adjusted. We 
now perceived the use of the ladder, which was not at all intended, as some 
of us had naively supposed, to help us down the declivity. The ‘ledge on 
which we stood was not horizontal, but would have led us into the sea if 
we had pursued it. Ata certain convenient spot, therefore, the ladder was 
set, and held firmly by the two men, while we, one by one, shinned up to a 
higher ledge. Along this we crept in the same manner, our feet shuffling 
along the narrow shelf, our fingers hooked into the crevices above ; for these 
ledges were often barely wide enough for the foot to rest on lengthwi ise. 
As they all had a similar inclination, the same process had to be repeated 
several times, the ladder enabling us to mount to another ledge, when the 
one on which we were walking dipped into the sea. 

While holding on to the broad surface of the precipice, and especially in 
the moments occupied in waiting for the ascent of those who happened to 
be foremost in the line, it was interesting to look down beneath our feet, 
into the hollows, between the rocky masses, covered with water of crystal- 
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line clearness, which rose and fell with every wave, but was prevented from 
breaking by the barrier of rocks outside, on which the violence of the swell 
had spent itself. In these hollows the large seaweeds were waving, the 
wrinkled fronds of the oar-weed, floating like the streamers of a ship, and 
the massive tangle tossing about its long many-fingered hands, as if in 
distress, with every undulation. The submerged rocks, too, were densely 
studded with the olive-coloured cups of the sea-thong; many of which 
were crowned with the singular appendages which bear the fructification ; 
narrow forked straps or thongs, not more than a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, but stretching to a length of several yards, and springing from 
a point in the centre of each cup-like base. 

After rounding in this manner the face of the cliff for a considerable 
distance, we came at length to some rocks which were high and dry above 
water, where, as we stood, the wide mouth of the dark cavern yawned imme- 
diately in front of us. Between us and it, however, lay an ample area, 
strewn with boulders of various shapes and sizes, but almost all covered 
with the sea, which was breaking over them with a formidable surge. 

Now another council of war. How are we to pass this Sceylla and Cha- 
rybdis in one? The ladder comes again into requisition ; when laid down 
horizontally, its extremities just reach across the space, from our position 
to a dry rock at the cave’s mouth ; its middle being supported by the top 
of a boulder which rose above the surface. 

We looked rather blank at this precarious causeway ; our only chance of 
getting over dry lay in the nimbleness of our heels ; for every breaking sea 
washed away the ladder, despite the efforts of the servants to hold it firm at 
the ends, ‘To him who was not agile enough to skip across in the interval 
between one sea and another, a ducking was inevitable. 

By Captain Jack’s advice, all of us took off our stockings and our upper 
garments, tucking up our trousers, and replacing boots and shoes, for the 
protection of our ‘feet in crossing. Captain Jack remained on the rock, and 
became the depositary of clothes, watches, note-books, &c. ‘‘ Here goes !” 
said one, and, rapidly stepping from rong to rong, adroitly effected the 
passage between the seas. ‘Oh, dear!” said another, **T can never do 
that.” “I think J can,” said a third; “I'll try at least.” He essayed 
it, but was scarcely half-way across, when “ Look out!’ was the ery ; and 
a green curling wave at the same moment sw ept the ladder from the grasp 
of the assistants, and our luckless adventurer found himself, when the wave 
had passed over his head, up to the waist in water. 

This was poor encouragement for the others, who, despairing of tripping 
it on such a light fantastic toe as the first had exhibited, determined to creep 
along on hands and knees, meekly resigning themselves to the brunt of the 
sea, with the philosophic exclamation, “’Tis only a wetting!” 

When the hilarious mirth produced by these scrapes had subsided, we 
prepared to enter the cave. It was a noble vault, of sixty feet in height 
and twelve in width. For a little space we stepped over boulders, then a 
broad pool crossed our way, extending from wall to wall, seven or eight 
feet deep. Again the ladder was our medium of passage ; now without 
risk, for the clear bluish-green water was unruffled as a mirror, and the 
narrow segments of the black tangle lay motionless in the depths, clothed 
with miniature forests of a tiny zoophyte, the delicate zigzagged La- 
omedea. 

The damp walls of solid granite were studded with marine animals, but 
not nearly to the extent that I had anticipated. The low oval cones of the 
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commmon limpet were adhering to the rock, with the little shelly tribes of 
Serpule, and small patches of orange and olive-coloured sponges; and 
some parts of the sides and rocky floor were plastered over with what 
appeared a coating of brown mortar, but which, when examined, was seen 
to be an assemblage of tubular cells, composed of grains of sand, aggluti- 
nated together by an animal cement, so as to form walls of exquisite mosaic 
work. LEach cell is inhabited by a worm (Sabella alveolata) of curious 
structure, and instincts no less remarkable, 

After we had passed the pool, the bottom consisted of fine sand, wet but 
firm; its level sensibly rising. ‘The cavern grew every moment darker 
and narrower; and here the candles were lighted and distributed. Each 
of us carried a piece in his fingers, which soon became streaked with stif- 
fened streams of tallow; and one fragment was committed to the lantern 
as a reserve in case of accidents. Southey’s fine description of such a cavern 
as this occurred to the mind, 


“The entrance of the cave 
Darken’d the boat below. 
Around them from their nests 
The screaming sea-birds fled, 
Wondering at that strange shape, 
Yet unalarm’d at sight of living man, 
Unknowing of his sway and power misused: 
The clamours of their young 
Echoed in shriller cries, 
Which rung in wild discordance round the rock. 
And farther as they now advanced, 
The dim reflection of the darken’d day 
Grew fainter, and the dash 
Of the out-breakers deaden’d ; farther yet, 
And yet more faint the gleam ; 
And there the waters, at their utmost bound, 
Silently rippled on the rising rock.” 
(‘ Thalaba,’ xii. 8.) 


We proceeded silently and with caution, for we were now approaching 
the principal chamber, the place where seals would be found, if any hap- 
pened to be at home. But in order to enter this hall, we must pass through 
a gallery so narrow that a person could only squeeze himself along it side- 
wise. It is just as the foremost emerges from this passage that the seals 
make their rush. Alarmed by the approaching footsteps, they wait with 
expectant gaze until the intruder appears in their doorway. The sudden 
flash of light from the candle into their obscurity is the signal for their 
escape. With one bound the seal dashes at the man, who, if he be not 
thoroughly prepared for the shock, will inevitably be knocked over; while 
the seal makes good his exit across the prostrate person of his baffled 
invader. 

All this was described to us, while one of the servants, a cool resolute 
fellow, used to the warfare, was exploring the passage; peering through 
the darkness, with his light above his head, and a stout bludgeon grasped 
in his right hand, ready fora blow. This man told us, as we returned, 
that he had killed no fewer than five seals on one pccasion within the 
cavern. 

We were not, however, favoured with so stirring a termination to our 
adventure. No sound proceeded from the interior, as our vanguard passed 
beyond our sphere of vision, and we all in succession followed him in. 
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We found ourselves in a gloomy chamber of spacious area, and so lofty 
that the united light of our feeble candles could not struggle to its roof. 
The walls were formed of the plain smooth rock, not particularly damp, 
and devoid of any incrustation or deposit of stalactite ; the rock being com- 
posed entirely of granite, of which lime is no ingredient. There is a low 
and narrow hole at the farther end of the chamber, into which a man may 
enter, by creeping on his hands and knees; it is believed to lead to another 
cay ity, but none of us cared to explore it. 

Our curiosity being satisfied, we commenced our return, which we effected 
mn the same manner as our entrance, except that in erossing, by means of 
the ladder, from the eave to the rock where we had left the worthy old 
Captain, we were more unlucky; for every one was washed off from his 
hold by the surf. This involuntary bath, however, was no great misfortune ; 
for the beams of the burning sun soon dried our drenched garments : indeed, 
the contrast which we felt as we emerged from the chilly cavern into the 
warm sunny air without, was like going into a bakehouse on a day in 
November. 





HOME TALES.—No, I.* 
GEORGE COLLINGS; OR, THE CORNISH MINER. 


‘*Oxn! don’t you wish it was Sunday all the week long?” said little Jane 
Collings, as she stood by her father’s side, who was eating his supper. 
“‘ Why, my child, do you wish it?” replied he. ‘ Beeause,”’ returned she, 
it is so nice to have you all day with us, and go to church, and read the 
Bible together ; isn’t it, Jem?” “ That it is,” said her brother ; “ I should 
like it to be Sunday always: you love Sunday, don’t you, father?” “T 
do,” said he. ‘* But what is it that makes Sunday such a nice day ?” asked 
Collings. The children looked at each other. ‘‘ You don’t exactly know, 
then Ill tell you: it is the well-spending of the week before ; just as the 
well-spending of the Sunday makes the days that come after happy and 
comfortable.” ‘But you work so hard,” said Jem. ‘ And so I ought ; 
how else do you think I could find food for you all?” “ God would send it 
to us,” said Jane. “ No Jane, no; God never helps them who are at no 
pains to help themselves. All we must look for is a blessing on our 
labours. He has told us that there is one Sabbath to ‘be kept holy, and 
that there are six days in the week on which we may work. God made 
nothing to be idle; and man, who has the greatest number of wants, and 
who can do most for himself, least of all.” ‘ But if we had two Sabbaths 
instead of one.” “ No, Jane, that would not do: God is wiser and kinder 
to us than we should be to ourselves if we had it our own way. It is work 
that makes rest pleasant—that keeps us from evil; that prepares us for 
keeping holy the Sabbath-day, as the Sabbath makes us holy for the days 
to come. One day God claims for Himself; not that it is any benefit to 
Him, but that He may bless us with good gifts both for soul and body ; 
and put us in mind that there is a rest laid up in heaven for them who 
have spent a life of usefulness and obedience on earth.” ** But rich people 
need not work,” said Jem. “ Yes, they must,” said Collings; “ every 
man’s work is not the same, but each has a task cut out for him ; ; and he is 


* This series of tales by the author of “Charlie Burton,” “The Broken 


Arm,” &c., will be published in a separate form, for distribution among those 
for whose benefit they were written. 
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the happiest and the best off in the main who spends his time most profit- 
ably, and answers best the end for which he was sent into the world.” 
There was a short pause. ‘“‘ Now I have it,” cried Jane, with glee; “one 
Sunday is best; but you shall work only half as hard as you do now: 
nobody works as you do.” “Indeed! how do you know?” said Collings, 
smiling. “If Jane don’t, I do,” said Jem. “ Now, father, you are 
going to bed almost directly that you may get up at twelve o’clock, then 
you are off to the mine; there you will stay till about six o’clock; then 
you'll come home, lie down an hour or two, get up, and go to the field, 
where you will plough, or sow, or reap, as it may be; or you'll mend the 
gates, or clip the hedge, or help a neighbour.” “ And so did my father 
before me,” said Collings; “that’s nothing wonderful.” Jem continued, 
‘Some days you go to the mine at six o'clock, and stay sometimes six, 
sometimes eight, and sometimes twelve hours ; and don’t you come home 
tired then!” “That you do,” said Jane, “your poor face looks so pale, 
and I can see by the streaks on your poor forehead how hot you have 
been: you are nota bit like the same man then that you are when we are 
working together in the field.” ‘ Pooh,” said Jem, “ what can girls do 
in the field?” A great deal,” cried she, warmly ; “ pick up stones to be 
sure, help to pull up the weeds, and gather potatoes after father’s plough : 
don’t I work hard, father?” “ Yes,” said he, ‘you are a very good girl, 
and of use to me; but by way of ending the matter, I tell you both that 
you need not fear for me. He who takes God for his Master, and his 
Word for his guide, will not try to do more than his strength allows; for 
this would be to tempt God, and to show that he relies upon himself only. 
Such a man will do his utmost, but no more ; and he will not miss his aim 
nor lose his reward.” “ Hark! hark! what noise is that?” cried both 
children: they ran to look out at the door. “Oh! it is Neighbour 
Batson going home, I suppose,” said Jem, “for his wife is with him,— 
so tipsy! what a shocking sight!” ‘ He works harder than I do,” said 
Collings, “and there will be no satisfying the master he has undertaken to 
serve. [ Who’s that?” said Jane, ina whisper. “ The wicked spirit,” 
answered Jem.] No promised rest for his labours. Mind what I say, 
James, and as you love your father, or value your own soul, never learn to 
drink ; but see, your mother is looking at us.” “I know,” said Jane, 
“she wants you to go to bed.” ‘And you too,” said her mother, and so 
saying she handed a small book to her husband ; at the same moment the 
other children assembled around him, when, all kneeling down, he com- 
mended himself and family to the protection of God; the Lord’s Prayer 
was then repeated together, after which he gave them his blessing and 
went to bed. 

For some time after the family were at rest, Mrs. Collings continued to 
read her Bible ; then beginning to feel drowsy, she arose, made up the fire, 
set on the kettle, and prepared the little refreshment that her husband was 
accustomed to take om these occasions. She then reseated herself, but 
could read no longer. She closed the volume, and tried to reeall to mind 
the diseourses she had heard at chureh; then, thoughts of her family 
occupied her. “What a son, what a father, what a husband is mine !” 
said she ; ‘‘ how can I ever be grateful enough for such a blessing! Twelve 
children have I borne him, my eldest not quite fifteen, my youngest still 
in arms; and yet neither I nor they have known the want of a meal, 
Truly, ‘man does not live by bread alone ;’ if he did, there have been 
times when the scanty loaf would not have been sufficient for all: no, it is 
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the blessing direct of God on his dutiful conduct to his father, that has fed 
his own children ; ; in nourishing him, my George has nousished us.’ The 
clock at this instant gave warning. ‘She heard the signal with a sigh, 
lighted her candle (for she had sat in the dark), stirred up the fire to 
make a cheerful blaze, and then went to the bedside of her husband. He 
lay fast asleep ; but though buried in profound slumber, his features were 
as placid as her baby’s. She stood for a minute looking at him, and it 
grieved her to wake him. A tear swam in her eye as she laid her hand on 
his: “ George !” murmured she. He did not stir: “‘ George!” repeated 
she, speaking louder, and touching his shoulder. ‘‘ Hey, what!” cried he, 
starting, ‘‘who’s there?” He opened his eyes, “Is it you? oh, dear! it 
is not time to get up, is it?” ‘The clock is striking twelve,” said she ; 
and setting the candle down she left him to rise. 

In a short time afterwards he was on his way to the mine. The night 
was dark and cloudy, and a passing chill crept over him. His little girl’ s 
words, “‘ how hard he worked,” crossed his mind, and he felt their force. 
He raised his eyes, as wont, to be sure that he was in the right path; but 
the heavens were obscure, and he walked forward cautiously. On a 
sudden, the well-known star, that had been so often his guide, shone forth 
in all its brightness. He saw at once that he had strayed a little out of 
his way, and he thankfully retraced his steps. ‘ Ay,” thought he, “ that 
star is as God’s word shining in a dark place, and leading “the unwilful 
sinner to the way of peace and safety! Oh, never may its blessed light be 
withdrawn from us; but come what will, may that treasure be ever the 
poor man’s wealth !” 

“Hollo! hollo! George Collings! is that you?” exclaimed a voice 
which, on its being repeated, he knew to be Batson’s. ‘* Lost! lost !” 
“Wait then a minute,” said he, ‘“‘and I'll come to you.” He did so, 
and they walked together to the mine. Batson was still far from being 
sober. ‘‘ You had been better in bed than here,” said Collings, as they 
were undressing themselves in the shed. “I dare say,” returned he, “and 
let you and the rest of ’em run aw ay with the prize: we are coming toa 
good piece of work, I know, and I’m not going to be in the background 
when anything is to be got.” ‘ Then mind how you go down the shaft,’ 
said George, fa head like yours is not to be trusted—one false step—” 
A frightful oath checked his words, and the horrid wish that followed it 
made him shudder. He said nothing, however, but carefully prepared to 
descend. Having reached the bottom in safety, he waited for a few minutes 
expecting Batson; but finding he did not follow, he concluded that he had 
altered his mind, and perhaps taken shelter in the shed till daylight: under 
this idea, he walked on to his work, where he continued till it was time to 
return, ‘The same fond hand that had locked the door upon him now 
gladly opened it. His bed had been prepared with care, and he thankfully 
stretched himself upon it. 

After he had lain long enough to refresh himself, he arose, and went to 
his field. About noon Jane took his dinner. “ Oh, father!” cried she, as 
soon as she saw him, “I’ve a shocking thing to tell you: Neighbour 
Batson is brought home from the mine dead.” Dead!” repeated her 
father. ‘“‘ Yes; the men found him not a great way from the bottom of 
the shaft ; he could not have been killed on the spot, they say, for he had 
crawled a few yards into the mine, and he was not quite dead when they 
found him.” “The Lord have mercy on his soul !” said Collings, fervently : 
“poor wretch ! he followed me, no doubt, and he must have lain there in 
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agony these many hours. If he prayed—” the painful thought that such 
might not have been the case checked his words, and he “sat down in 
silence and in sadness to eat his dinner. Jane did all she could to win him 
to talk, but in vain, and she left him with a lingering step and a backward 
look. 

It was earfier than common when he left his field; he had received a 
great shock, and he longed to feel himself in the bosom of his family. 
As he was approaching Batson’s cottage, he met the wretched mother, who 
had only just learnt the news of her son’s death. She was making a loud 
cry, Which amounted almost to a scream, when she saw Collings, “and she 
began to wring her hands violently. Collings tried to pacify and comfort 
her. “Oh e “ried she, “his death don’t hurt me; if that’s what you 
mean. He never had a threepenny-piece for his poor mother—not he— 
all went for drink! His father was just such another, and came to just 
such an end: he taught my poor boy to drink ; and if he did wrong, he 
may thank——” “ Hush !” ‘said Collings, «recollect I have known you all 
ever since I was a boy: your husband was not the only one to blame. 
Who taught Tom to laugh at his father’s drunkenness as a good joke? 
Who boasted of his dislike of parsons and the church, and encouraged him 
to make game of both? Oh, Mrs. Batson, it is a true word that has said, 
‘that which a man sows he shall reap:’ it is better to look to ourselves, 
than to cast hard speeches at others that are dead and gone.” 

He passed on to his own door, in the entrance of which stood his vener- 
able father—his white locks quivering in the breeze, and his trembling 
hands upraisedto heaven. ‘God be thanked!” cried he, the tears gliding 
down his cheeks, “‘ you are safe and we are spared. I could not trust any 
eyes but my own, and so am here.” Collings spoke tenderly to the good old 
man, and expressed his pleasure at seeing him : he then returned the eager 
varesses of his wife and children. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, much moved, “ God 
has been very merciful to me: his blessing has never ceased to follow me.” 
‘* And it never will,” said his wife fervently ; ‘‘ and that belief has made 
many a heavy, many a lonesome hour endurable to me. It was only last 
evening that I felt more strongly than ever how truly God’s promise has 
been fulfilled to you.” As she spoke, her eyes glanced towards her father- 
in-law: “ Right, daughter, right ;” said he, “ speak it out, for it is good 
for all. George has honoured his father and his mother from his youth 
up: when I could no longer earn my own bread, he has supplied me from 
his own spare board. In sickness, he has comforted me ; in my weakness, 
he has been as a staff tome. When the fear of want in my old age has 
chilled me, his constant word that I should never know need whilst he had 
anything to give me, has made my heart warm, my step steady, my sleep 
sweet. Yes, daughter, yes; heaven and earth may pass away, but no 
promise of God shall fail one jot or tittle: his day will be long in the land 
—and in a land, too, far better than this world boasts. Children,” added 
he turning to them as they stood awe-struck around him, and pointing to 
Collings—* Bless him, as I bless him! If you need an example at any 
time, think of him; and let the good son be always a happy father.” 


Joy and temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
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STONECHAT, 
ANoTHER bird, which is often to be heatd and seen by those who ramble 
over the moorlands, is the Stonechat* ( Saxicola rubicola) ; but this prefers 
the downs well sprinkled with furze and other bushes, to those which are 
more barren and stony. ‘This bird is well named stone-chatter, or stone- 
clink, for it keeps up a chattering noise from the stone where it perches 
itself, or while flitting about from one golden furze-bush to another in short 
quick flights. Its clicking note is described by Buffon as resembling the 
word “ ouistrata,” and is like the sound of two stones struck together, or 
rather that of a stone thrown upon ice. Both the bird and its note are, 
however, well known by those who love to ramble among the broom and 
furze and heather, for we can hardly fail to see it there during the summer 
months, and its manners are such as would attract the attention even of 
those who rarely notice birds. It delights in sloping grounds, where briers 
and brambles and furze are plentiful, aud where the sunshine rests during 
a great part of the summer day. It seems one of the merriest and most 
agile of birds, hopping about from one bush to another, as if seeking for 
something which it cannot find, or flitting off in pursuit of an insect, and 
the moment after swallowing it, singing a song of pleasure. Now and 


then it rests from its almost continual movements, and perching on the top 
of a rock or stone, or on the extremity of some branch, pours forth a melody 
which, though short, comes to us, as we lie on the greensward, as a chant 
in praise of summer and sunshine. But even here the song seems hardly 
finished, away flits the bird, rising in the air by sudden springs, agitating 
. 5 . 
perpetually its tail and its wings, then coming down “ in a sort of pirou- 
ette,” and now appearing and disappearing continually. The movement 
? z 5 I ‘ . 


* The Stonechat is five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts black, 
except the rump and the tertial-coverts which are white; wing-feathers 
edged with brown ; chin and throat black ; sides of the neck white; breast 
rich chestnut-brown, lightening to buff on the lower parts; beak and feet 
black. In winter the whole of the dark plumage becomes broadly tipped with 
rusty-brown ; the breast and belly are paler than before. The colours of the 
female are not very different from this condition. 
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of the tail has been compared to that of the clapper of a mill, hence one of 
the rustic names for the stonechat, in France, is Traquet. 

If we observe this bird during May, we are amused by its various 
windings about the place of its nest. This is built among the furze or 
briers, or among stone walls, and is made of sueh materials as the heath 
land yields, dried grass, a little moss, and hairs for the lining. Over this 
nest the male stonechat hovers, simging all the while its twittering song, 
and never entering it directly, but trawersimg different bushes to reach it; 
then emerging again so cautiously, amd wimdinmg so skilfully among the 
bushes, that when we see it with a wenm im its mouth, we may know very 
well that the bush which the bird enters is not that in which we may find 
its home, though probably it is mot far off. ‘The eggs are five or six in 
number, of a grey colour, marked at the larger end with small spots of 
reddish brown. ‘The young ones, when hatched, are covered with down ; 
and so great is the solicitude of the parent birds respecting them, that they 
make a perpetual clamour by calling to them, mor co they ever quit them 
till they are capable of providing for themselves, 

The stonechat is either a constant resident with us, or partially migratory, 
some only of the birds, reared in our downs in spring, leaving them in 
autumn. If the weather be severe it is probable that the parent birds also 
take refuge in enclosed grounds or shrubberies; or some of them may go 
further to find a still better spot for warmth and food. Certainly those 
who are accustomed to watch the stonechats on the moorlands, during 
summer, miss them much when winter comes ; but how far they may travel 
is not fully ascertained. 

Whatever may be the case with the stonechat, however, there is no 
doubt that its companion, the Whinchat* (Saxicola rubetra), quite forsakes 
our island during the winter, seeking a warmer clime, before the bleak 
winds have blown away the furze blossoms, or borne the red leaf from the 
bramble on the downs. The bilberry and blackberry are ripening before 
it goes, and it pecks at them in their red state very voraciously, so that one 
of its common country names is the Blackberry-eater. From its favourite 
haunts being the furzy commons, it is also called the Furze-chat and Furze- 
wren, and it is the Grand Traquet of the French. The manners and 
mode of flight of this bird are very similar to those of the stonechat, as it 
flits about in an equally restless manner, from one bush to another, uttering 
continually its clicking cry of “ u-tick, u-tick.” Its song is sweet, though 
the notes are very rapid, and it is often sung while the bird hovers over 
the furze-bush, or sits perched on the summit of one of the branches. 
Bechstein compares it to that of the goldfinch. The song greets us at 
early morning; and after having poured forth its strains during almost the 
whole day, the furze-chat still sings it during twilight, and sometimes even 
at night. Mr. Sweet, whose successfil training of many of our wild 
songsters is well known, was very fond of the whinchat. He had one 
which he had reared from the nest. It would sing through the livelong 
day and during the night, and had so good an ear that it would most -suc- 
cessfully imitate the notes of several other birds. It sang the songs of the 
whitethroat, redstart, willow-warbler, missel-thrush and nightingale. So 

* The Whinchat is nearly five inches in length, Whole upper parts mottled 
with light and dark brown, the feathers having dark centres ; a conspicuous 
streak of white over each eye reaching from the beak to the nape ; the tail 
feathers white at their base ; a white spot at the edge of the wing; under 

rts huff, becoming fawn-colour >n the breast, where it is separated from the 
Gebteree ofthe cheeks and neck by a margin of white ; beak and feet black. 
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fond was it of the notes of the missel-thrush, and so clearly did it imitate 
them, from hearing one in a garden near, that the harsh loud sounds 


WHINCHAT. 


became unbearable inaroom. “It wascertainly,” says Mr. Sweet, “the 
best bird I ever kept of any kind, singing the whole year through, and 
varying its song continually. Its only fault was its strong voice. At last 
our favourite was turned out of its cage by a mischievous servant, on a 
cold winter day, when we were from home for about an hour. As we 
could not entice it back, it most probably died of the cold, or took its flight 
to warmer regions.” 

This bird is not a hardy one, and cannot well bear the cold, so that it 
could have no chance if turned adrift during the severe season. Doubtless 
many of our resident birds must die of cold and hunger, whenever the 
winters are unusually rigorous: yet it is seldom that we find their dead 
remains. Now and then the body of a dead bird lies among the leaves of 
the wood, or we see a few of the whitened bones which were its frame- 
work ; but even this is not often. Probably when the poor little creatures 
feel the benumbing influences of winter, they go away, moping and 
dispirited, to some of the thickest recesses to die; and no sooner has life 
quitted them, than beetles and other living creatures prey on their body, 
and rid the earth of the nuisance which would arise from decomposing 
carcasses. 

The whinchat arrives in the south of England by the middle of April, 
and usually builds her nest about a week or two later than the stonechat. 
The nest is much like that of this bird, and is formed of dry grass stalks 
and a little moss; the lining being made of finer grasses. It is usually 
placed on the ground, and is not easily discovered, for it is often hidden 
among the lower branches of the furze-bush, or amid the tangling branches 
of the low hawthorn, or of the bramble which winds its flexible sprays far 
over the bank. Nor is this concealment deemed enough by the birds, for dry 
grasses and pieces of the surrounding herbage are placed about the nest so 

as to effectually cover it, and it can be found only by watching the birds 
on their way to and fro. The eggs are from five to seven in number, of 
a bluish green, marked with a few small specks of reddish brown. 

The whinchat is a pleasing bird, both from its beautiful colours and its 
vivacious manners. Its food consists of worms, slugs, and insects, caught 
in the air; and it also eats several of the wild berries, which hang on the 
boughs in autumn, as a provision for the feathered race. 





